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INTRODUCTION 



The research reported herein concerns the revisions of the 
ALLP French Program and a second trial use of the Revised Program 
at the University of Akron. It contains many observations and 
comments that might be helpful to those who will use this Program 
in the future. 

The results obtained with college students are compared by 
means of the MLA test with the results of our traditional first 
year college classes. Other areas of comparison, particularly 
drop-out rate, are investigated. This research thus continues, 
to some extent, research about drop-outs performed at the Univer- 
sity of Florida together with Professor Ralph Leutenegger and 
reported in the Modern Language Journal of 1964. 

Suggestions about the Program are made with the view toward 
eventual publication by a publishing company. Although 
the present Revised ALLP French Program proved to be very success- 
ful, it could well be improved in several areas, particularly 
by better integrating the four different parts. 

Further Improvements and much more research are needed in 
the implementation of programmed learning on a college level. 

A greater reduction in the drop-out rate should be one of the 
principal aims of such research since the present trial use 
clearly demonstrated that students with low ability succeed 
very well if they stay with this Program. 



I. Problem 



The "Experimental Self -Instructional Programmed Course 
in Contemporary Spoken French" was produced under Project ALLP II, 
Contract No. OE 3-14-012, under the direction of F. Rand Morton, 
University of Michigan. It had a number of trial uses in the 
NDEA Summer Institutes at the University of Florida and at the 
University of Massachusetts during the summer of 19^3 and at the 
University of Akron during the academic year 1963-64. These 
trial uses were carefully analyzed; a record of errors and of 
work throughs of each frame was kept; periodic tests were admin- 
istered. The student* s language behavior was analyzed and 
each student was Interviewed by the Head of the Department to 
ascertain his reactions. The information thus gathered formed 
the basis of revisions and of revised procedures in a second 
trial use during the academic year 1964-65. 

This first trial use pointed out the areas in which the 
Program needed to be improved. Extensive revisions were proposed 
for Part I (pronunciation) to reduce the time needed for acquiring 
the new pronunciation habits, to Increase the efficiency of the 
exercises and to eliminate some of the speech deficiencies still 
prevalent in the speech of the students; revisions were proposed 
for Part III (morphemic structures) to improve the effectiveness 
of the exercises drilling the verb patterns and to better satisfy 
the students* questions about French structure. Revised procedure 
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in the dialogues were intended to improve oral comprehension of 
materials containing unknown vocabulary items. Additions were made 
to the Program aimed at improving the reading and writing skills. 

The administration of the Program needed further attention. 

A number of safeguards had to be introduced to offset the student's 
lack of responsibility. Techniques of interpersonal communication 
needed to be developed. More frequent and better tests were needed 
to assure that the student progressed only after having mastered 
a body of material. 

The Revised French Program was designed to overcome the 
shortcomings of the original Program: deficiencies in pronunciation, 

poor control over a number of morphemic structures, discouragement 
engendered by the Program, the absence of the writing skill, and 
the only average performance in the reading skill. It sought to 
make the Program more effective, less time consuming, and more 
acceptable to the students. 

The second trial use with a group of college students and 
adults was designed to test the Revised French Program , and to 
further revise the final product. The goal was to establish the 
most effective administrative procedures for use with programmed 
materials in view of eventually handling greater numbers of students 
without increase in staff. The question of total self-instruction 
versus various combinations of class and laboratory situations 
was considered and several possibilities of staffing the class and 

laboratory were investigated. 

/ 
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The Revised French Program and the second trial use had two 
primary objectives : 

1. Improvement of student performance in all four skills 
over the performance usually obtained in our classes 
taught with good audio-lingual materials and methods. 

2. Reduction of the percentage of students dropping out of 
first year classes. 

Other questions were also investigated: performance in the 

Intermediate French course by those students who had had their 
first course through the French Program, the effect of reading 
and writing on pronunciation and performance in general, and a 
possible shorter program for gifted students. 



II. Summary of Relevant Work 

A number of studies are relevant to the revisions and admin- 
istration of programmed learning: Pimsleur's study (1961) found 

that discrimination training with certain sounds "did not render 
laboratory practice measurably more effective in producing good 
pronunciation." He suggests that the problem is "not one of 
discrimination but one of differentiation." The proper pronunci- 
ation was improved by practicing the sound. 

It is not suggested that discrimination has no place in a 
program. Hebb ( 1949 ), ref err ing to the work done in visual perception. 
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introduces the concept o f ’'phase sequences" wnich he describes 
as the formation of synaptic junctures in the neural cells. His 
term "identity" best describes the process effected by discrimin- 
ation training. By forcing the student to make fine distinctions 
the identity of each phoneme is well established. 

Valdman (1963) argues for an earlier introduction of the 
French writing system, as soon as the pronunciation habits are 
established. He points* out that the spelling system is closely 
related to the syntax of the language. 

It is well lmown that a number of students are visual 
minded. Sawyer (1962) concludes that there are indications 
that students may benefit from training with a text before them, 
especially if they are trained in a laboratory with reduced 
motivation and reduced social stimulation. Articulatory fluency 
as well as the learning of meanings and syntax appeared to benefit 
from the availability of a text. 

Fernand Marty (1962), after trial of his program at Hollins 
College notes certain drawbacks to self -tutorial learning: 

1. Students miss the student-teacher relationship. 2. Reinforce- 
ment by a machine is not sufficient to provide high motivation. 
Students would have been better off if they had been periodically 
supplied with "public reinforcement." 3. Too much time was consumed 
in detecting errors, and there was also a failure to detect 
errors with sufficient accuracy. 4. Students were dissatisfied 
with communication only with a machine. 

' Salzman (1964), in experimenting with his Russian Progran 
at the University of Washington, likewise reports the irregular 
attendance and high drop-out rate of adult students who had 
"purchased" laboratory time to learn Russian, unless time schedules 
were established for the individual. To judge from his observ- 
ation, it seems that extrinsic motivation was an essential missing 
feature for students who did not meet in class, 

Robert Harris, serving as consultant to the French Program 
at the University of Akron, substantiates the need for extrinsic 
reinforcement in an attitude survey conducted among the students 
enrolled in the French Program. His report is found in the 
appendix. He suggests that response shaping in small classes 
is likely to establish the "learning set" through which trial and 
error on the part of the learner will be reduced and the learning 
time shortened. 

Paul Pimsleur in his study of "under-achievers" concludes 
that "auditory ability" is the special factor which makes for 
foreign language learning talent. He defines it as the ability 
to receive and process information through the ear. He lists 
two components constituting good auditory ability: sound discrim- 

ination and sound -symbol association. He concludes that auditory 
ability is an important factor in under -achievement and in the 
drop-out problem. He also raises the question of the relation- 
ship between motivation and the student 1 s auditory ability. 
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Mueller and Leutenegger (I964) in their drop-out study found 
a correlation between the Tonal Memory and Time sub-tests of the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, and the drop-outs. Their 
attitude survey and interviews with these students pointed out 
that the audio-lingual approach is one of tne main difficulties 
for these students. They conclude that these students had too 
much trouble with learning through the ear exclusively. The 
conditioned oral responses required in the course caught them at 
their greatest weaknesses, namely oral memory. 

Lane (1964), in his rigorously controlled laboratory studies, 
raises questions about the , effects of discrimination learning. 

He points out the psychophysical differences in the perception of 
external and self -generated sounds which impede the development of 
accurate echoic behavior. He aduces his studies indicating that 
Inadequate response differentiation can persist despite a very 
fine-grained discrimination repertoire. He cites the studies by 
Liberman at the Haskins Laboratories suggesting that speech is 
perceived by reference to articulation, that is, that the articul- 
atory movements and their sensory effects mediate between the 
acoustic stimulus and perception. 

Pimsleur, Mace, et al. (1963) point out that students are poor 
Judges of their own pronunciation. They are prone to think their 
pronunciation good enough when actually it is not acceptable. 

Students are unable to note which features are relevant and which 
are not (p. I99). 

Lane (1964) points out that there is inadequate evidence 
to confirm that the relevant discriminations, once conditioned, 
are effective in self -shaping echoic behavior -- seif-shaping 
being the basic assumption of the French Program. Lanes* argument 
seems to suggest that if response differentiation techniques 
can be applied in a FL Program it will facilitate speech sound 
discrimination. Conversely, he points out that in the existing 
programs the development of echoic behavior skips from discrimination 
training to imitation with the intervening steps -- response 
differentiation and coordination -- largely omitted. 

Although the above-mentioned research deals primarily with the 
learning of sounds, it seems equally applicable to the learning of 
grammatical structures consisting of given sound sequences. A 
provocative article by Asher seems to support the effectiveness 
of response shaping. He reports the hypothesis that the closer 
an item is to being learned on the very first presentation the 
greater the probability that the item will be retained. He also 
concludes that the practice before learning occurs has a cumulative 
negative effect on retention, if this hypothesis proves to be 
correct, every effort should be made to eliminate trial and error 
learning on the part of the student. Response shaping in class 
might well be the tool to "one-trial learning" to be followed 
afterwards by practice provided through the program in the laboratory 

The problem of using teachers in programmed learning received 
attention by Albert Valdman (1964). He finds that they are of 
limited use if they are not fluent and of near-native ability. 

He is concerned, however, primarily in leading the student from 
imitation of the model to "behaving the language," that is, using 
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the language In free conversation. He has not considered the 
possibility of using the instructor for the specific purpose 
of response shaping. 
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III. Project Staff 

The following people were employed for the revisions and the 
trial use of the Revised French Program : Miss Colleen Marshall, 

Project Secretary; Mrs. Mahine Lak, Student Assistant; Miss 
Annette Tolbert, Student Assistant; Miss Linda Hofle, Student 
Assistant; Mr. Bruce Brodsky, Recording Engineer; Mr. Luc de 
Lovinfosse, Informant working with the students in the language 
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laboratory. Miss Pat Breen and Professor Robert Harris served as 
subjects trying out the revised portions of the Program. Professor 
Claude Meade, born and educated in France, helped as voicer and- 
co-authored the reading materials. The University of Akron engaged 
Professor Robert Harris as Project Psychologist. Professor Edgar 
Mayer, University of Buffalo, served as an outside consultant 
to evaluate progress at the end of the first semester. Professor 
Frederick Eddy, Georgetown University, performed this same task 
at the end of the second semester. 



IV. Description of the Revisions 
Part I, Pronunciation 

Part I has been completely rewritten. It now coralsts of 
30 b frames (328 including the intonation frames), amounting to 
a total of fifteen hours. This is a reduction of approximately 
twelve hours from the original ALLP Program. 

The sequence of sounds in the revised Part I has been changed. 
It begins with the /i/ sound. The number of problems has been 
reduced by grouping the consonant sounds into larger categories. 
The table of contents for Part I, included in the appendix lists 
the new sequence . 

Experimentation with a number of students in sound discrimin- 
ation led Dr. Harris to the following observations: 

1. In the original Program, the time pause allowed for the 
student* s reaction was too long. The student reacted not to the 
stimulus but rather to what he thought he heard or to what he 
mouthed. The time element allowed the student to rationalize 
his reaction. 

2. The confirmation through "bleep" which was used for the 
SD*s contained many features that were applicable also to the 

S Deltas — during the waiting period the student had a tendency 
to repeat the phonetic features. Thus his confirmation often 
applied to his own rendition of the sound and not to the' original 
discrimination . 

The Revised Program, therefore, contains new discrimination 
frames. The stimuli occur every three seconds, which was deter- 
mined through a LaFayette timer during voicing. The confirmation 
is given through a voiced "yes" or "no" prior to the next stimulus. 
This technique reduces the time Interval, allowing approximately 
one second for the student* s reaction to the stimulus. 

The vocalization frames differ from the original ALLP Program 
in two respects: 1. The stimuli do not contain any S Deltas. 

2. The sequence consists of stimulus, pause, confirmation response. 
This sequence permits the student immediate comparison with his 
own utterance. 

The frames entitled transformation do not ask the student to 
change utterances pronounced with an American accent into correct 
French utterances. The new transformation frames consist of 
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contrastive drills within the language itself. They contrast the 
/i/ with the /e/ sound; the /a/ (as in banc ) with the /d/ (as in 
bon) and the /£/ (as in bain ) (nasal sounds); the open and closed 
variants (beau vs. bol; chez vs. cher; ceux vs. seul); and the 
/s/ and / z7sounds . 

The syntax frames have been simplified by reducing the length 
of the utterances. In addition to the determiners, they stress 
the verb forms of the present tense, particularly the second- 
class verbs. They require the student to memorize the long and 
short stems. 

Vocabulary frames have been added. They introduce lexical 
meaning of whole utterances, rather than of individual words. 

There are three types: repetition, English stimulus requiring 

a French response, and short dialogues. After testing, these 
frames were rearranged in the student booklet using a kind of 
vanishing technique to help the student memorize. 

The number of phonemic transcription frames has been reduced 
by half from the original ALLP Program. The dash between the 
liaison sound and the word is eliminated so that the American 
syllabification habits will be minimized. The student is taught 
that a word beginning with a vowel sound may also begin with one 
of the following three consonants: n, t_ f and z. 

Syllabification frames have been added . In the transcription 
frames of problems 1 - 5* no space has been allowed between words of 
the same utterances. Beginning with problem 6, the French syllabif- 
ication habits are introduced and drilled consistently. 

A number of frames (500 to 522) have been prepared for students 
who persist in the American stress and pitch features. They 
drill the most important pitch patterns of French. In an additional 
frame (453) attention is given to cognates. 

Reading aloud is taught by means of fifty-two frames numbered 
400-453 included in Part I. They teach the relationship between 
the sound and the graphemic symbols used in standard orthography 
but, do not teach reading in the usual sense of reading for compre- 
hension. The phonemic symbols used during the first section of 
Part I serve as the point of departure for the new associations. 
After testing, discrimination and vocalization frames were added 
where students had difficulty: the /ti/, /b/, /o/, /u/ sounds, 

the nasal sounds, and the semi -vowel /W/. Some frames were 
rewritten making greater use of contrast and review. 



Testing and rerecording 

Key frames of the revisions were tested with two subjects 
before carrying out the planned revisions. Revised Part I was 
then recorded by the Project Director and used during the academic 
year 1964-65. During trial use of Part I, the Project Director 
spent many hours listening to the. student's performance and 
checking the number of work tnroughs on a random basis. Of 
course errors occurred during the learning process; however, 
they did not persist . An error analysis therefore would have been 
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time consuming and would have yielded little useful information. 

This sentiment seems to be a reasonable assumption since the 
original Part I was reduced by more than half without adversely 
affecting the results. In general, students limited themselves 
to two trials per frame. After trial use a few minor revisions 
were made, such as deletion of an inappropriate word or utterance; 
mistakes were corrected. All frames were rerecorded in the spring 
of 1965 by Professors Claude Y. Meade and Theodore Mueller on a 
Magnecord 1021. 

Part II, Vocabulary Learning 

Part II was left essentially unchanged. It was reduced 
through the omission of twenty-three discrimination frames. It 
now consists of one hundred twenty-four frames numbered from 
525 to 671 or about five hours of recorded materials. 

Part III, Syntax 

Major revisions were effected in Part III. One hundred 
forty-nine frames were omitted because the utterances were too 
long or needlessly complicated. One hundred eleven frames were 
replaced. The replacements occur primarily in the teaching of 
verbs, the goal being greater automat icity . A number of frames 
were added presenting an English stimulus and requiring a French 
response, all responses using the same pattern. They are designed 
to bring the contrast between the English and the French patterns 
into sharpest focus. 

The explanations introducing each problem were rewritten 
and expanded. More emphasis was devoted to the contrast between 
English and French, and more detailed explanations were given. 

The need for greater training in listening comprehension 
became evident in the first trial use of the original ALLP Program. 

To that end, the written French text and questions in most of the 
dialogues in Part III were withheld. In the beginning, the English 
equivalent is given, and later replaced by a short summary of the 
topic about which the voices speak. The written text is added as 
an appendix at the end of Part III in the student booklet. The 
forty-eight dialogues were x-educed to thirty by eliminating those 
that were found to be of less interest to the students. 

Spelling is presented in a separate section added to the 
explanations of each problem. The student* s attention is drawn 
to the spelling problems through notes similar to the ones following 
the explanations of the spoken aspect. Approximately forty per 
cent of the frames are written out in the student booklet. Most 
of these frames also present the responses in writing. Each 
problem requires that the student write out a specified number of 
frames ... 

The one hundred eleven frames that were replaced were recorded 
by Professors Claude Y. Meade and Theodore Mueller. The revised 
frames were tested by monitoring the students. Since these revisions 
consisted of simplifications rather than new exercises, the expected 
results were obtained. These frames therefore did not need any 
further revisions. No changes were made in the remaining frames 
or dialogues. 




Part III now consists or about 500 frames and thirty dialogues 
totalling about twenty-seven hours of recorded materials. 

Reading for comprehension is. taught through twenty reading 
passages that were added at various points throughout Part III. 

They were written in collaboration with Professor Claude Y. Meade. 

They deal with some of the major themes of French culture as seen 
from the anthropologist * s viewpoint. They have been influenced 
to some extent by the research done in French culture by Professor 
Howard Nostrand and his associates at the University of Washington. 

The authors, both native Frenchmen, look at French culture from 
the outside and view it at times with tongue in cheek. They ask 
the reader not to take every statement at its face value, but to 
make allowance for l 1 Esprit Gaulois , this indefinable French trait. 

The reading selections intend to enable the student to read 
the formal language for comprehension without verbatim translations 
into English. They teach the skill of reading in context, and thus 
increase passive vocabulary. 

Questions have been added after each reading passage to draw 
the student* s attention to the leading thought or thoughts and to 
serve as a guide for his paragraph-by-paragraph interpretation. 

These comprehension exercises intend to lead the student to 
reading the formal language with ease. The latter (usually the 
literary language) differs somewhat from the spoken or informal 
language, which is the main objective of this French Program. 

Variety in structure, grammatical complexity and diversity in vocab- 
ulary - these are the main characteristics of the formal language. 

It is, therefore, the objective of these reading passages to lead the 
student gradually and slowly from the spoken language with its relative 
simplicity to the formal expression used in the written passages. 

New vocabulary is first explained in a footnote. The new word 
is annotated in French if it is easily understood through a synonym 
or an expression leading the student to an easy general interpretation. 
Whenever the explanation in French would have been too cumbersome, 
or too vague, the English meaning is given in parentheses. The 
authors reject the principle of the direct method requiring all 
explanations to be done in the target language. This results, they 
feel, in an unnecessary wasting of time. A French explanation, 
however, was given whenever easily understandable by the student 
because the authors seek to induce the student to interpret from 
context , and not through translation. 

Beginning with Chapter Eleven, a new section entitled Vocabulary 
Drill is Introduced. While stressing verbs almost exclusively, 
these exercises are designed to help the student learn the vocabulary 
from context. 

These passages were tested and rewritten incorporating the 
changes deemed necessary after experimentation. In the rewrite 
they were primarily simplified from the point of view of vocabulary 
and structure. They still are of a level of difficulty considered 
above first year reading materials. Yet in spite of their difficulty, 
they are successful with the students, who enjoy reading about 
French behavior. 
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A recording of the reading passages would have been desirable, 
but was not part of the proposal. 

Part IV, Conversations 

Part IV, consisting of twenty-two conversations, remained 
unchanged in so far as the tape content is concerned. The conver- 
sations total approximately three hours of recording. In the 
student booklet they were rearranged into three sections. The 
first section presents a free English translation of each conver- 
sation. In the second section exercises for vocabulary learning 
were added, in these exercises the student supplies key words in 
a sentence context, answers questions, and finally constructs 
a short dialogue based on English stimuli. The responses to these 
exercises are given on the reverse side of each page. The third 
section presents the French text of the conversation and the questions. 

Student Booklet 

The revisions that were finally made were so extensive that 
a completely new student booklet became necessary. The student 
booklet tor the Revised French Program consists of approximately 
one thousand pages and is printed through multilithographic process. 

In addition to the information given in each of the four 
parts of the Program, the student booklet includes: 1. a French- 

English vocabulary of non-cognate words, 2. a summary of grammar 
and verb tables for the regular and irregular verbs, 3. an index 
oi grammatical subjects to permit reviewing weaknesses that the 
student discovers. 

The original proposal suggested the inclusion of phonetic 
transcription of the lexicon Items. After observing the students' 
performance in reading, such phonetic transcription no longer 
seemed necessary. Furthermore, the students did not make much 
use of the phonetic transcriptions that were used. The phonetic 
transcription system and the orthography of the language are a 
source of irritation to most students, who already have difficulty 
mastering one system. They feel that it tends to confuse them, 
in addition, good pronunciation habits were established and 
maintained throughout the Program. A recording of the reading 
passages would seem to be more fruitful and expedient. 

For the same reasons, the phonemic transcription in the 
grammatical summary was left out. 

Summary of the Revisions 

The changes and additions alter Part I of the original 
Program and provide some major additions to Parts III and IV. 

One of the basic concepts according to which the original Program 
was constructed, namely the total separation of the various 
elements constituting the ability to speak (Tasks I through V) 
is affected. The distinctions between the original "tasks" are 
further reduced and a much more tightly organized program results 
from it. In the original proposal for the A LLP II Program in 
French, ly62, the term "spiral construction" was used to describe 
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the grouping or tne original tasks. In the Revised French 
Program , this concept Is further expanded to include vocabulary 
with its lexical meaning in Part I and further reduces the distinc- 
tion between the original "tasks." Reading is introduced at the 
end or Part I and is maintained throughout the rest or the 
Program. Writing is introduced at the end or each problem in 
Part III and maintained through the necessary exercises. 

There are a number or apparent adjustments made to the 
student's preferences: explanations, earlier Inclusion or lexical 

meaning, grammatical charts, and more formal testing. Such adjust- 
ments do not compromise the basic programming principles. They 
secure the student »s cooperation and good will. The student's 
preconceived notions of language learning, wnich are deeply 
ingrained, cannot be changed overnight through a new learning 
concept . 

Furthermore, some or the programming principles followed in 
the Revised French Program such as withholding explanations and 
lexical meaning for a major portion of tne learning process, 
are still the subject of debate among several experts in the 
field. (See the work of Professor Stanley Sapon in his. Spanish 
program. ) 

The Revised French Program has been reduced in length by 
about one-third and now consists of approximately fifty hours 
of recorded materials. It consists of the following: 

1. Part I, 350 frames, 15 hours of recording, is divided 
into 20 problems, Reading Aloud, and Intonation Features. Each 
problem teaches a sound or the characteristic features of a group 
of sounds. Each problem consists of several sections: discrim- 

ination, vocalization, phonemic symbol, syntax, and vocabulary. 

The smallest, working unit is called a frame and consists of a 
three-minute recording. 

Part I is designed to teach native-like French pronunciation, 
that is, a pronunciation which approximates that of the native 
close enough that the speaker would be accepted by the French as 
a welcome outsider. It attempts to achieve reasonable accuracy 
with each French sound. The intonation features are taught so 
that the student habitually will follow the major features of 
French intonation such as rising and falling pitch where approp- 
riate, particularly in a multiple-phrase utterance, phrasing, 
and those features concerned with the transition from one word 
to another, called linking and liaison. He is taught to avoid 
the specific English features, 3uch as the characteristic English 
pitch slope, stress through loudness or pitch and English word 
boundaries. However, it does not include all the French intonation 
patterns as such. 

Part I does not attempt to teach writing. The section entitled 
Syntax is not a systematic treatment of French grammar, but merely 
uses the sound under study in a select number of syntactical 
structures. It attempts to bring tne student to the awareness 
that the syntax of a language consists of a number of sounds and 
combinations of sounds. Pronunciation remains the primary objective 
of Part I. The section entitled Vocabulary does not intend to 
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teach all the vocabulary items used in this part or in the remaining 
parts of the Program. It presents only a few useful utterances 
tc give the student the feeling that he is learning French and not 
just meaningless sounds . 

The reading frames teach the sound-symbol association recessary 
< for reading aloud. 

2. Part II, 140 frames, 5 hours of recording, teaches a limited 
vocabulary. It presents some of the elements needed to learn the 
syntactical structures in Part III. 

3. Part III, 500 frames, 2 ( hours of recording, teaches the 
basic structures needed to speak and understand the informal 
language. Each structure is introduced in its spoken form first, 
then it is presented in writing. It is contrasted with the 
relevant English structure to bring out points of conflict. The 
frames begin by making the oral forms automatic, and only in the 
latter part of the problem present written stimuli and responses 
for practice in writing. Furthermore, oral exercises in which the 
stimulus or response exceeds five or six syllables were found too 
difficult without visual support. Many students cannot remember 
and manipulate long utterances. 

Supplemental exercises have been added consisting of English 
stimuli requiring French responses. They are not translations 
in the usual sense of the word, since all stimuli elicit the same 
pattern. These exercises bring the contrast between the native 
and target languages in sharpest contrast. Many students prefer 
to do these exercises first right after the grammatical explanations. 
They claim that these contrastive drills best bring the essential 
structural element to their awareness. The translation pattern 
drills also make the student aware of the structure in his native 
tongue. It has been observed that otherwise very intelligent 
students — Including adults — do not recognize any difference 
between I»m and I 1 ve , between I am smoking and I am poor . 

Part III also contains thirty dialogues. They are short 
everyday conversations which could be heard on the streets of 
any city. Of course, the very informal expressions and very 
informal style of the language have been omitted. These dialogues 
further expand the students vocabulary. They also reflect a few 
of the cultural patterns characteristic of French society. The 
dialogues intend to lead the student from strictly controlled 
responses to free expression through models of conversation. 

Twenty reading passages entitled Le Franca is, cette etrange 
creature. . . have been Interspersed at various points during Part 
III. They Introduce the student to reading for comprehension. 

4. Part IV, 22 conversations, 3 hours of recording, is an 
extension of the dialogues of Part III. They fulfill the same 
purpose as the dialogues and are based on the same principles. 
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Student Population 



The Revised French Program was used at the University of 
Akron with a group or students in the Buchtel College of Liberal 
Arts and with a group or students in the night section. 

The college originally planned to enroll half of the students 
in the day sections in the experimental program. However, at the 
time of registration, some resistance to being enrolled in an 
experimental section was met. It resulted in sixty-eight students 
being registered in the control sections and twenty-six in the 
experimental section. However, thirty-eight students were 
registered in the night section, which is an addition to the 
curriculum this year. Normally a first-year night section is 

°££ e f ed only every two years. This experimental section was 
added even though a first-year section was taught last year. 

Thus sixty-four students began the French Program. 

According to the Modern Language Aptitude Test (Carroll - 
Sapon) that was administered, the majority of the students In 
both the experimental and control sections ranked In the lower 
50 percentile of aptitude as is shown in the following charts. 

(See the appendix for the table of aptitude.) 



75 - 99 percentile 
50 - f4 percentile 
25 « 49 percentile 
0 - 24 percentile 



Experimental 
20 per cent 
23 per cent 
28 per cent 
28 per cent 



Control 
19 per cent 
19 per cent 
43 per cent 
19 per cent 



Experimental: 

Mean 47.7 

Median 45 

Mode 15 



Control : 

Mean 44.6 

Median 40 

Mode 25 



Compared to the student population enrolled in the first trial 
use, the present group would seem of inferior aptitude. 



1963T64 

99 - 50 percentile 62 per cent 

^5 - 5 percentile 36 per cent 



1964-65 
43 per cent 
56 per cent 



Previous experience with learning French is usually no help 
In either experimental or control sections. These first year 
students usually have low language learning aptitude. High 
school instruction in French in general has been greatly improved, 
as can be seen from the percentage of students placed in advanced 
courses. All students are given a placement test which determines 
whether they will continue French In second or third year. As 
an Incentive, credit hours without grade are given for previous 



high school training if the student succeeds in advanced courses. 
Therefore, those placed in Beginning French are students with either 
poor preparation or, more often, students with low aptitude. 

Work Schedule 



During the first semester the day section met for eight hours 
in the language laboratory and for one hour in class per week.* 

The night section met for six hours in the language laboratory, 
unless the student took the tapes home, and for half an hour for 
class display session each week. A schedule of weekly assignments 
was given to each student for the fall semester and every effort 
was made to hold the student to it. 



The first semester covered the first one thousand frames, 
that is. Parts I and II, and three hundred frames of Part III 
according to the following schedule: 



Part I, frames 1 - 362 
Part I, frames 400 - 453 
Part II, frames 525 - 571 
Part III, frames 700 - 1000 



four weeks 
two weeks 
two weeks 
six weeks 



Total 



fourteen weeks 



During the second semester, students spent an average of 
three to four hours in the laboratory. The students in the night 
section spent one hour a week in class, while the day students 
met for two hours in class. In addition, it is estimated that they 
spent another four hours a week with home preparation. Most 
students in the night section took the tapes home. The remaining 
three hundred frames of Part III and Part IV were assigned for the 
first twelve weeks. The last three weeks were reserved to review 
as needed aricJ to permit the slower students to finish their work. 

Each student was given detailed instructions as to the nature 
of the course and extensive explanations about programmed learning. 
These explanations consist of excerpts from an article in Encyclo - 
pedia Brltannlc a, 1964 edition, and an article from Time Magazine 
Inarch 24, 1951.) 

A laboratory schedule and a class schedule were prepared for 
each student. Daily attendance was kept with an indication of 
how much had been achieved for each day. Each student was monitored 
every day by the attendants and occasionally by the instructor. 

The attendant kept a record showing whether or not the performance 
was acceptable. The attendant listened to the tests, noted the 
quality of the responses, and then reported his impressions to the 
instructor. If the attendant considered the student's performance 
to be questionable, he was asked to repeat the test for the 
instructor. Some students who demonstrated excellent discrimination 
ability were instructed to omit discrimination frames. 

On the basis of the student's schedule, the total time spent 
in class, laboratory, and home preparation amounts to an average 
of ten hours a week or less for twenty-five weeks or a total of 
250 hours. Students in the control sections spend an average of 
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ten hours a week during thirty weeks, or a total of 300 hours. 

This total is computed from their estimate of time spent in home 
preparation indicated in personal conversations. 

Class meetings, called display sessions, were arranged in 
small groups. At first, groups of four were established, but 
soon they gravitated towards larger groups of about seven to 
nine students. There was a certain reluctance to meet in groups 
which they considered tor small. 

The display sessions were conducted by the Project Director 
and occasionally by an undergraduate student majoring in French. 

While Parts I and II were assigned, the weekly display session 
was used to demonstrate the student's mastery of pronunciation. 
Transformation frames, vocabulary frames, syntax- frames and the 
frames for reading aloud were used in these meetings. Their 
purpose was as much to convince the students that they were learn- 
ing and making progress as to check their actual control of speech. 
Few explanations were given and only when requested. However, 
much encouragement was needed by all participants who constantly 
wanted to be reassured that they were learning. 

While Part III was assigned, the display sessions emphasized 
syntax through pattern drills, which could be turned into small 
conversations between two students. The stimulus by the instructor 
usually directed the first student to ask a question: 

Stimulus: Demandez-lui s' II travaille. 

Response 1: Est-ce que vous travaillez? 

Response 2 : Non, .je ne travaille pas. 

Mais je vais travailler. 

Most structures could be used in this or a similar format. It 
Is a pattern drill since all responses follow the identical 
pattern. It is also a type of conversation bringing students In 
social contact with each other and permitting the ambitious 
student to express an original idea occasionally. As the student 
gained more skill, a greater variety of structures was introduced 
through the stimulus. 

Slides representing various French scenes of everyday life 
and correlated with- the vocabulary they had learned were used 
very early in the Program. The stimulus was a question by the 
instructor: 

Ou va 1* enfant? 

Qu' est-ce que 1® enfant apprend?, etc. 

The response was found in the picture which served as stimulus 
to elicit vocabulary items. 

Slides were also used as the basis of a lecture to give them 
practice in oral comprehension. Ten to twenty color slides 
concerning a topic often related to their reading passage were 
used for a fifteen to twenty minute presentation. During the 
lecture, the students were required to answer questions about the 



slides to determine whether or not they understood. 

Slides proved to be an effective device to give the student 
the assurance that he was learning French. They demonstrated to 
him the extent to which he understood. He saw vocabulary and 
structure in meaningful relationship. 

The reading passages were discussed for half an hour per 
week. The student had an opportunity to ask questions about 
what he failed to understand. He then was required to answer 
detailed questions about the reading passage. This question and 
answer period served as an oral comprehension exercise, and also as 
a demonstration to the instructor to what extent the student 
understood what he was reading. Occasionally ten to fifteen 
minutes were spent in English discussions about the cultural 
content of the passages. Students wanted further explanations 
of the "strange" behavior of the French. 

The dialogues were the basis of questions addressed to the 
students. Toward the second half of the second semester the 
dialogues and conversations were used as the basis of conversations 
for groups of two students. One of the two participants in each 
group told the substance of the dialogue and was then questioned 
by the other. After that they impersonated the dialogue, either 
repeating closely the model sentences or more often adapting it at 
their fancy. The instructor supervised these groups correcting 
all errors he heard. If these conversations were not always correct 
they made up for this in spirit and enthusiasm after the ice had 
been broken. 

The display sessions served several purposes. They 

1. established short-range goals through weekly assignments, 

2. demonstrated how much was being learned and thus motivated 
the student, 

3. established a familiar classroom atmosphere with its 
discipline and recitations, 

4. served occasionally to shape certain patterns through 
response differentiation. 

Tests were given in the laboratory. During Part I the tests 
included in the Program were administered. The student was 
asked to record his responses on tape for later analysis. During 
Parte III and IV written tests were designed to check their mastery 
of the grammatical structures. Each test consists of thirty 
to fifty items to be completed in thirty minutes. A grade of 80 
per cent or better was required to be permitted to move on to the 
next assignment. The test could be taken over if it was unsatis- 
factory but only after having done the necessary review. The 
reading assignments were also tested through questions to which a 
one phrase answer was usually sufficient. It was so constructed 
as to avoid spotting part of the question in the reading text. It 
tested reading comprehension, which was the purpose of these 
passages . 

The language laboratory was staffed by an informant, a young 
man, M. Luc de Lovinfosse, native of French-speaking Belgium. His 
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duties had been defined as follows: 

1- Providing the student with the necessary tapes and super- 
vising the equipment on which they are used. 

2. Checking the students* performance, that is, recording the 
appropriate test frames, monitoring the students* work while 
learning and advising them when necessary. 

3. Testing the revised Part I: making an error analysis 

of all frames. in Part I involving the work of three students 
chosen at random. Such an error analysis was to serve as the 

. basis for the revisions to be made during the year. It was to 
provide information about mispronunciation of all vocalization 
and reading frames, structural mistakes in the syntax frames and 
vocabulary errors in the vocabulary frames. 

4. Keep a record of observations about the students* learning. 

5. As a foreigner with limited knowledge of English, he was 
to establish a little foreign island in the laboratory. 

fc. Give encouragement and directions where needed. 

The underlying assumption was to find ways by which natives living 
in this country could be used in the capacity of informants in 
conjunction with this Program. 

The young man who came to this country specifically for this 
purpose (and therefore could not be interviewed by the Project 
Director before his coming) proved to be incompetent to assume 
these responsibilities and showed little interest in his duties. 

He furthermore was unable to establish rapport with the students, 
who avoided talking to him as much as possible. His assignments, 
therefore, had to be changed. He administered the language 
laboratory, provided assistance with equipment when requested, 
administered and corrected the tests. Some students elected 
to practice reading aloud by having him listen to them read the 
reading selections. 

Eva luations 

At the end of the first semester, the experimental students 
w ere interviewed by Professor Edgar Mayer, University of Buffalo. 
His report is reproduced in the appendix. 

At the end of the second semester, they were again interviewed 
by Professor Frederick Eddy, Georgetown University. His report 
is also found in the appendix. 

Professor Robert Harris investigated the students* attitude 
in a survey which attempted to answer certain complaints about 
time involvement and requirement. His survey is printed in the 
appendix. 

Dr. Harris also consulted with students In both the day and 
evening sections on an informal basis. He investigated their 
reactions to various areas affecting the learning process. These 
consultations were valuable for making revisions primarily in 
Part I. Further suggestions made too late to be incorporated 
in the revisions are part of the recommendations at the end of 
this report . 
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The results were evaluated through the MLA classroom test 
administered to all students ut the end of the second semester. 

The Cooperative Listening Test was not administered as had been 
suggested in the proposal. The experience in the first trial use 
demonstrated clearly that this test, which preceded the MLA 
Cooperative Test by several years, was not applicable to the students 
in the Program. It tested vocabulary primarily and reflected the 
language analysis of traditional teaching. The vocabulary and 
structure are oriented toward literature rather than the spoken 
language . 



VI. Observations and Suggest ior V. 

In addition to the conclusions reached on the basis of the 
results, a number of observations can be made about the Program, 
the implementation, and the students' attitude. These observations 
can serve as guidelines for eventual publication of the Program 
and improved implementation at the college level. 

The Program 

Part I was totally rewritten to shorten the learning time, 
and to improve certain aspects in speech which do not show in 
the tables illustrating the results that were achieved. The 
first objective, a shorter learning time devoted to the sounds 
of the language, was imperative since the student doe3 not consider 
phonetic accuracy important, but rather a waste of his time. In 
spite of the reduction of the learning time, this feeling of 
futility persists among many students. It is a threat to the 
success of the program since it is not conducive to establishing 
good study habits but rather induces a negative attitude or strengthens 
an existing negative attitude towards FL learning. This shortcoming 
can best be overcome in two areas.* 

1. by greater teacher participation and supervision over the 
learning process in the language laboratory. Every opportunity must 
be used to demonstrate the usefulness of accurate pronunciation 

in the syntax and vocabulary items. 

2. by integrating the oral reading frames (400 - 453) at the 
end of each problem. After each sound has been mastered through the 
various exercises which constitute a given problem, it should be 
Introduced in its orthographic symbolization. Such a sequence 
will reduce the aversive features (feeling of futility) character- 
istic of the phonemic symbols and reinforce the feeling of learning, 
if only learning to "read French," popularly considered an essential 
part of language learning. 

In order to achieve a shorter learning time, careful supervision 
in the laboratory seems necessary. Some students waste time with 
the discrimination frames. They feel that even though they have 
made fewer than four errors, they still do not know the discrimina- 
tion well enough, and continue reviewing it. This practice should 
be discouraged and the student should be told that discrimination 
training is only a means to an end, the objective being accurate 
pronunciation. An occasional student acquires an acceptable 
pronunciation and yet is unable to attain criterion score in the 




discrimination frames or does so only after an excessive amount 
of time spent with discrimination. 

Improvement of certain other aspects in Part I was the 
second objective of rewriting Part I. After completion of Part I, 
the student was to have acquired automatic control over determiners 
and verb stems. This was accomplished through the new syntax 
frames and became quite evident when studying the appropriate 
problems in Part III. It again demonstrates that learning 
morphophonemic features is not necessarily tied to meaning. 

Improvement in mastery of a number of sounds was also the 
objective of the revisions in Part I. However, perfect materials 
could not achieve perfect results as long as students care little 
about phonetic accuracy. A number of students were told to redo 
the vocalization frames of the nasals when the need for further 
drill became evident through the pertinent tests. This does not, 
however, seem to warrant the addition of more frames in this 
area, but rather emphasizes the need for careful checking of the 
work of those students who tend to become careless in their 
pronunciation. It is apparent that only a small number of students 
take the pains to listen to their performance objectively, that 
is, after having made the recording. 

V «• 

The question has been raised whether the more gifted students 
could follow a shorter path through Part I without impaired pronun- 
ciation. A number of students were permitted to omit the discrim- 
ination frames after they had demonstrated that they achieved 
criterion score at the first trial during the first three problems. 
The number of students was less than half of the experimental 
section. Since the Project Director* s time was devoted to 
revising the Program, an undertaking that consumed much more 
time than had been anticipated, the question can be answered on 
an impressionistic basis only, for lack of well-controlled 
evidence. On that basis, it would seem that students who evidence 
superior ability will not suffer from the omission of the discrim- 
ination frames, particularly in view of the fact that the student 
is exposed to such an extensive amount of oral work. The question, 
however, should be carefully investigated under controlled 
conditions. 

Essentially, Part I teaches the French phonology rather well. 
Improvements are primarily matters of detail. 

Part II was shortened through eliminating a few frames. It 
now is the weakest link of the Program. Although it effectively 
teaches vocabulary, much of the vocabulary taught there is not 
useful, lacks effective context, and therefore fails to arouse 
interest. In the initial stages of writing the Program, the author 
was too concerned with counteracting the natural tendency of the 
learner to equate one word of the target language with one in the 
native language. The same purpose could well be achieved by 
asking the student to memorize short four-line conversations that 
would be interesting and give the appearance of being useful for 
conversation. Many of the techniques used in Part II would be 
helpful in making the response automatic and in memorizing. 
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Part III has been much improved by the elimination of need- 
lessly difficult frames, the replacement of the initial frames 
in the tense drills, the addition of written exercises and the 
reading passages. 

The written exercises, that is, the frames for which the 
stimulus and the response are printed, and which usually are to be 
answered in writing after having mastered the pattern, are of 
great help to the visual minded student, who has great difficulty 
remembering the oral utterances. This may be contrary to the 
principles of first mastering the oral then the written language; 
but it is in harmony with programming principles of proceeding 
from the easier to the more difficult, because such a student 
finds the oral language his most difficult task. 

Part III could be further improved by a number of factors: 

1. Closer integration of the subject materials used in the 
pattern drills, the dialogues, and the reading passages. The 
pattern drills consist of sentences out of context and with little 
meaning which are repeated endlessly. This was done on purpose 
to prevent meaning from interfering with the learning of the 
patterns or structures. The endless repetition of the same 
sentences was intended to concentrate the learner's attention and 
to make the pattern habitual. This, however, also contributes to 
the dullness of these frames. Instead of the sentences without 
context, the more interesting and above all amusing sentences 

i from the dialogues and, later, from the reading passages could be 
used to the same end as described above. They would be meaningful 
to the student after having memorized them in the dialogues, and 
thus have context. If Judiciously selected and limited, the 
original purpose of avoiding interference in pattern learning 
from vocabulary would be maintained. 

2. Explanations of a cultural nature added to each dialogue 
in the form of a short introduction for reading would add to the 
meaningfulness of each dialogue. These dialogues usually illustrate 
some French behavior pattern or ideology different from that of the 
learner. In its present form it usually fails to communicate 
effectively the underlying cultural pattern. Such explanations 
would increase student interest. 

The dialogues should also be exploited for their vocabulary 
content to remedy the apparent weakness in vocabulary on the part 
of the experimental students. Written vocabulary exercises similar 
to the ones used in the second part of the reading passages should 
be added . 

3. Reading for comprehension needs to be rewritten and further 
expanded to about twenty-five passages. Vocabulary exercises similar 
to those used in the second half of the reading passages should 

also be added to the first ten passages. 

4. The grammar presentation now in programmed form needs 
rewriting. Dr. Harris suggests that the programmed form is not 
necessary since the subject matter, if well stated, is not difficult. 
A succinct statement as a conclusion from a number of examples 
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could be followed by a few questions to assure comprehension. 
Such an approach has the advantage of greater familiarity to the 
student. Dr. Harris also suggests that, for most oral frames, 
between a quarter and a third of the exercise shoqld be printed 
to help the visual minded learner. 



Some students, again the visual learner primarily, object 
to the separation into speech and writing of each structure. 

They are unable to realize the divergence between the spoken and 
the written language. They want a single visual representation, 
the orthographic script being the most useful for their purposes. 
The dual presentation has an element of confusion for them, so 
much more so since they already have a tendency to look down on 
the oral aspect of the language. To them the dichotomy between 
speech and writing must be constantly emphasized. It must be 
demonstrated to them that, of all people, they need this dual 
representation most . 

Review sections are often requested by various observers 
and by some students. Review is built into almost every frame 
throughout Part III; however, it is not obvious to the casual 
observer. Review is not conceived of in this Program as a body 
of grammatical material for which the student can formulate rules. 
Review is aimed at the student’s language behavior. He may not 
be able to state structural phenomena, but it is felt that the 
use of correct structures is the all-important factor. 

Part IV has been improved by the addition of further exer- 
cises. Emphasis on oral learning of these conversations must be 
maintained to avoid the proliferation of exercises in writing. 

The English translation is needed as the initial contact with each 
conversation. It establishes the context necessary for compre- 
hension. Too many vocabulary items and expressions are introduced 
at once to permit initial comprehension without this help. 

In general, the evolution of the Program is evident in the 
creation of four distinct and unrelated portions: 

a. the materials used to teach pronunciation 

b. the materials used to teach morphology 

c. the dialogues and conversations 

d. the readings for comprehension 

The underlying principles first had to be developed and tested. 

A final revision should now integrate all elements. In the 
materials used to teach pronunciation the vocabulary items should 
be used which occur later in the other parts. In the material 
teaching the morphology the sentences should reflect the content 
of the dialogues and readings of previously learned elements. 

These sentences will replace the more or less meaningless sentences 
now used. However, this is not to be interpreted that, as in the 
usual texts, there will be a dialogue and a reading lesson for a 
chapter, then exercises using the content of these items. This 
would violate the carefully established principles of programming. 



Implementation 

Students strongly expressed themselves in favor of the display 
sessions, which they considered classes. They attributed to them 
a large share of their learning in contrast to the language labora- 
tory, which they considered unproductive. They had to be shown 
again and again that their class performance would not have been 
possible unless they had had extensive laboratory work before. 

Display sessions in groups of three or four were less favored 
than six to eight students or more. To them, a small group is not 
a class where they can compare their performance with a group of 
classmates. Furthermore, in a small group they must perform 
constantly and orally. 

Testing at regular intervals played a prominent role in the 
success of the Program. Each test served as an intermediate goal 
and gave them a weekly grade which, to our students, is of prime 
importance. It serves as a milestone in which they place all 
their faith for the semester grade. Testing also acted as a sort 
of discipline which helped the students to accomplish a given 
amount of work in a given period of time. 

In each problem of Part III, an oral frame and a writing frame 
should be designated as testing frames. In self-instruction, 
the student should replay the tape and compare his answers with 
those of the confirmation answers. If he made fewer than four 
errors, his work is satisfactory. If he works in the language 
laboratory the monitor should listen to the student's responses, 
make note of the errors, and advise him about what he needs to 
review if necessary. The student should consider this writing 
test frame as an examination. He should write out the answers and 
compare his responses with the model. A criterion score of no 
more than two or three errors should be considered satisfactory 
performance. The final publication of the Program should implement 
this suggestion. The written tests administered at fifty frame 
intervals should be retained as review tests on which the class 
grade is based. The present tests ;“*iven in Parts I and II are 
sufficient to insure proper progress. 

A precise schedule outlining the learning task week by week, 
and a laboratory schedule for each student also proved to be a 
wholesome disciplinary influence. It spelled out what was expected 
of each student week by week. Many students, unfortunately, work 
only under pressure and would forget about their foreign language 
for weeks if their attendance in lab and class were not demanded. 

Greater emphasis should be placed on the dialogues and conver- 
sations during the display sessions. The dialogues and conver- 
sations should be memorized. In the present trial use, the 
impression is left that the student skimmed through them as quickly 
as possible. The tests emphasized mastery of structure above all 
else. This was, therefore, what the student prepared, often omitting 
the dialogues. Since most students take French as a requirement 
and do not intend to use it later, nothing will be interesting 
enough to motivate them for an effort if it is not made the object 
oi a test. Memorizing, furthermore, is the most difficult task for 
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our student generation, most of whom have never memorized a line 
in any language beyond their prayers. 

For these reasons additional tests must be devised that 
require verbatim rendition of the entire or at least portions of 
the dialogues. The pattern drills used during the display sessions 
likewise should make use primarily of these dialogues and also 
include appropriate materials from the reading passages. 

Two students in the evening class relied on the technique 
of memorizing with spectacular results. Although both rated as 
fifteen percentile on the Modern Language Aptitude Test (Carrol - 
Sapon) and never had French before, they achieved results in the 
80 - 99 percentiles on all four skills. In the case of one, the 
team evaluating their performance in speaking on the Modern 
Language Cooperative test refused to believe that she could be 
a first year student. They insisted that if perhaps not native, 
she certainly must have had much previous experience in French. 

Their judgment was based on the two free speeches for which the 
test uses pictures as stimuli. She presented two speeches consist- 
ing of appropriate sentences from the various dialogues and conver- 
sations, which she knew by heart. 

Greater emphasis on vocabulary learning and accuracy of 
interpretation should be given to the reading passages. The author's 
primary concern in reading was to teach reading from context and 
he neglected to insist on the final step in this approach, an 
accurate knowledge and memorizing of essential vocabulary. This 
resulted in a superficial attitude towards comprehension whereby 
the student deluded himself into thinking he understood when he 
had only a vague idea of the meaning of the paragraph. This 
weakness again can probably be remedied through better tests 
requiring more specific answers, using the new vocabulary in 
the question and requiring its use in the response. Permitting 
the student to use the text while taking the test was probably 
a mistake and resulted in inferior preparation. Unfortunately, 
the nature of the test often determines the amount of the student's 
preparation. 

Forty per cent of the day students who began the Program 
dropped out for various reasons. Here are some reflections and 
suggestions resulting from observing these particular students. 

It is commonly assumed that a good program will, solve all 
learning problems in any given subject . Allegedly., if the 
program is well constructed no student should have any difficulty 
learning. On the other hand, if some students do not learn, the 
program must be at fault and should be changed. 

Such an assumption is contrary to the experience of some 
foreign language programmers. A ten minute session three times 
a week devoted to response shaping or response differentiation 
with students who have demonstrated that they do not learn in 
a traditional classroom situation nor through a program produces 
the results expected from the program. A program not controlled 
by a teaching machine can be misused by the learner. An oral 
program, at the present stage of the art, does not permit objective 
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evaluation and confirmation of the student's response by a mechan- 
ical source but relies on the learner's hasty self-evaluation. An 
important facet of programmed learning is, therefore, missing and 
affects reinforcement. 

The present Revised French Program has produced outstanding 
results in all four language skills and achieves the terminal 
behavior it claims to have as its goal primarily with certain types of 
students. The well-motivated student who wants to learn the language 
for some utilitarian purpose, such as a trip to Prance, achieves 
these results in a remarkably short period of time. Furthermore, 
the well-organized student who knows how to learn and to concentrate 
also achieves exceptional results. But he does so in all of his 
subjects whether taught by a program or not. The average student 
who comes regularly and does not need much extrinsic motivation 
also achieves good results. 

There is, however, one group of students which do not fit 
into the above mentioned categories. They are enrolled in the 
PL class because it is a requirement like so many others in their 
curriculum. They receive their motivation for learning from many 
outside factors which have been developed in the usual class- 
room learning situations. Another group of students, whom Pimsleur 
classified as underachievers in a foreign language, have difficulty 
primarily with the oral aspects of a foreign language. They 
cannot process auditory signals. 

k As a result, the students in these two groups tend to drift, 

that is, they attend the laboratory irregularly, miss the display 
sessions for the slightest excuse, try to cut corners in working 
through the Program. Eventually they fall behind in their assign- 
ment and drop out. If they remain in class they require an inordin- 
ate amount of time and attention from the instructor. 

The problem of implementing the French Program is thus compli- 
cated by the need of the human element in the classroom and by 
the learning habits of the students. 

The human element of the traditional classroom is a potent 
motivation for the average student. When the atmosphere of the 
usual classroom is removed, much of the rationale for studying is 
missing. This phenomenon became evident to the investigator years 
ago when the television screen replaced the teacher, even though the 
instructor was present in the class. 

The traditional class, meeting three or four times a week, 
spaces the work for the student into small segments assigned from 

- one meeting to the next. It act3 as a disciplinary force to which 
the student submits out of habit. The class and its members also 
act as a form of social approval. Each student holds a rank 
which he tries to maintain. The daily recitations reassure him 
that his position is secure and will eventually be rewarded by the 
appropriate grade at semester's end. There are other pleasant 
rewards, such as the joking in the foreign language which he can 
understand, the instructor's questions and explanations, etc. All 
these ^things reassure him and act as reinforcements. 
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When the class meetings are removed these extrinsic rein- 
forcements are also removed, and with them much of the learning 
motivation. Instead he Is Isolated In the booth of a language 
laboratory for the greatest portion of his learning. The length 
of time spent alone with the tape recorder is particularly objection- 
able to many, for whom the intrinsic reinforcement of work accom- 
plished is not effective. These students find no satisfaction 
in being able to correct themselves or in completing successfully 
a given amount of work. 

In. the opinion of some students, the weekly display sessions 
in small groups do not stress what has been learned in the drills. 
They see little relation between answering a personal question 
about what he ate and the drill on the past tense. 

Other students mentioned above as visual learners have 
particular difficulty with an audio-lingual program. Although 
they are good students in other subjects, theix^ 'difficulty can 
be traced to a lack of sound to symbol relationship. These 
students learn primarily through the visual modality. An 
audio-lingual program with primary stress on the oral skills 
catches them at their greatest weakness. 

Visual learners do not profit from the oral confirmation 
answers in an audio- lingual program. They are groping when their 
erroneous response is corrected from tape. They are unaware 
that the model is different from their own response. However, 
they are unable to determine in what respect their answer differed 
and are unaware of the essential element of a given structure. 

For this reason they get discouraged. The small display session 
requiring oral performance is particularly distasteful to this 
group because of their difficulty in relating sound to symbol. 
Stressing their particular weakness in the oral skills makes 
every session aversive. 

The inability of the student to correct himself effectively, 
that is, his inability to select and compare the essential sound 
in a sound sequence is much more widespread than has been assumed 
in the past in spite of the great stress which the French Program 
placed on discrimination training. This deficiency is not limited 
to the group of students who have difficulty in relating sound and 
symbol. Even among students who succeed well with the Program, 
persistence in an error over a number of frames has been observed. 
Although the error eventually disappeared, it is evidence of the 
trial and error procedure followed by the learner and his inability 
to profit from the self -correcting features built into the Program. 

If the student is aware of some undetermined discrepancy between 
his response and the model it contributes to his discouragement. 

It certainly Is an essential factor In how much time the student 
spends in learning. 

For these reasons, two or three weekly meetings with no 
more than fifteen students are recommended. 

Class meetings with their desirable features can solve some 
of the problems under study. The desiderata of the traditional 
class such as the discipline of daily pacing, competition, social 
stimulation and extrinsic reinforcements will fulfill the needs 



of the first group of students discussed in this evaluation. The 
needs of the second group of students can be met through response 
differentiation, also called response shaping, which so far has 
not been applied in programmed learning. The technique of response 
differentiation is feasible in the laboratory without exceedingly 
expensive teaching machines, which do the listening and comparing 
for the learner, and reinforce only the correct response. 

Response shaping should be one of the principal functions if 
not the most important one of the class meeting. Through special 
techniques still to be developed the instructor would shape the 
responses of the individual student, particularly the one who has 
great difficulty with an audio-lingual course. In essence response 
shaping consists of making evident to the student the essential 
element or elements to which and with which he must respond, 
inducing him to make correct responses in confirming each correct 
response. 

Although response differentiation is a technique particularly 
Intended for the small group of learners having difficulty with 
an audio-lingual program, it will prove beneficial for all partici- 
pants. It will reduce the learning time for each individual when 
he works alone with his tape recorder. 

A class structure as described above will not reduce teaching 
costs if staffed by the departmental staff, a problem posited 
for further investigation in the original proposal. It is advocated 
here that under proper supervision of a senior staff member, 
teaching interns could be used to great advantage as was demonstrated 
by the occasional use of an undergraduate major at the University 
of Akron . 

It has been strongly recommended by an MLA committee headed 
by Professor McAllister that the teaching of beginning language 
courses be entrusted to experienced language teachers and not to 
graduate students engaged in their doctoral work. Such a counsel 
is wise indeed in the traditional teaching situation where learning 
occurs in class and from a book. In the French Program "teaching ” 
is no longer in the hands of the instructor but accomplished through 
the Program. The functions of the instructor using the Program 
have been changed to exerting discipline, checking the work done 
and rewarding the students' diligence, functions which can well 
be fulfilled by the consciencious graduate student. Shaping as 
discussed above may be left to the skilled instructor or perhaps 
the supervising staff member as long as a corpus of particular 
techniques does not exist. 

It is not suggested that class meetings as described above 
will solve all learning problems. Among the drop-outs there are 
many students who refuse to submit to the learning discipline 
exerted by the Program. If the response is oral they wait long 
enough until it is given. If it is written they look it up, with 
the conviction that even though they did not formulate the response, 
it is exactly what they meant. They do everything to avoid putting 
forth the mental effort needed in learning. They may thus spend 
hours of so-called study with no results. They refuse to concentrate 
on the task at hand and welcome every distraction. One student 
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illustrates the point. After weeks of applying all techniques 
described above in private meetings with him three times a week, 
it became evident to the Project Director that he did little 
work in the laboratory and even failed to attend regularly. His 
excuse: "You are teaching me." 

A teaching machine which prevents the student from tampering 
with the learning mode, which exerts total control over the 
student, and which, by preference, checks the written responses 
for him as to accuracy, seems the only solution left if such students 
are to learn a foreign language. It is questionable whether the 
effort and expense is worth while, since the same students are 
likely to revert to their previous habits when they continue in 
the intermediate course. 

The present Revised French Program , though, could be used 
with a teaching machine by transcribing it onto the proper format. 

The amount of material to be covered was another problem 
suggested for further study. One student without previous 
French completed most of it in a three month period, from September 
to December. She and her family went to France at Christmastime 
for a year»s residence there. Another student with two years of' 
high school French completed the Program in one semester as a 
review, and then continued in the second semester of the intermed- 
iate course. All other students with or without previous French 
took two semesters as scheduled. If done conscientiously a great 
amount of material is to be learned and requires from two hundred 
to three hundred hours of work. 

A program Is to be self Instructional, that Is, a program 
should provide the student with all the Information and practice 
needed to master the learning task without explanations or further 
guidance from an instructor. If understood In this restricted 
sense of the word "self -instructional, " the Revised French Program 
can be considered auto-didactic and can be used by students o£ 
varying levels of maturity. Presently an eleven-year-old girl 
is working through the Program with excellent results. She Is 
now working through Part III without any help except a weekly 
conference to demonstrate what she has accomplished. 

The word "self-instructional, " however. Is often understood 
in the sense that no teacher and no class are needed. The learning 
habits of our college population are such that the usual trappings 
of a class are needed as explained above. A language, furthermore, 
is a means of communicating with other Individuals. If the commun- 
ication aspect is removed there is no "raison d'etre" for language 
and no incentive for language learning. A possible but unlikely 
trip to France in the distant future does not motivate the learner 
of any age. 

The problem of discouragement was to be studied further. 

Compared with the previous trial use. It has been greatly reduced 
but it has not been eliminated and it may not be possible to solve 
this problem completely as long as a very high degree of perfection 
is demanded. Several students, both In the day and night sections, 
found the demands either beyond their ability or — in the view of 
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the Project Director — were not willing to give it the time needed. 
They preferred to change their majors to avoid the language require- 
ment. The reaction of two students is interesting. Although 
they made an A in the course and performed to full satisfaction, 
they declared that they were not going to continue since it required 
more time than they were willing to give. 

Both Professors Mayer and Eddy reported a very favorable 
attitude among the students they interviewed, as is evident from 
their reports. They substantiate the impression that a great 
improvement of attitude towards programmed learning characterizes 
the Revised French Pi-ogram . 

The student's biggest complaint, however, remains time require- 
ment of the Program. Professor Harris, Psycnologist , was asked to 
investigate the problem. In his report (found in the appendix), he 
points out that although they admit not spending more time than 
the students in the control section, the time factor is related to 
boredom in the laboratory. Isolation and concentration under 
the control of a machine are the aversive factors needing to be 
alleviated. Several suggestions might help reduce these aversive 
features : 

a . An ungraded test or tests within each problem of Part III 
to demonstrate to the student how much he has achieved and perhaps 
instructing the student to omit certain frames if he successfully 
passed the test. ,, Successfully ,, would have to be defined in 

each particular case. 

b. Insertion of frames for listening purpose only, easy enough 
to need no repetition by the average learner, demonstrating again 
achievement in that particular problem. 



Although the author has no specific inclination to have the 
students like the Program, he recognizes the fact that a negative 
attitude will affect the learning process adversely. 

Adults tend to underestimate their performance and to get 
discouraged. They compare themselves with the model and realize 
their hesitations and shortcomings. The lack of class comparison 
and of instructor approval cause such feelings of inferiority. 

The Program itself gives the impression of being very demanding, 
probably because of its emphasis on the oral skills, which many 
students instinctively consider unattainable. Adults furthermore 
don't limit themselves to what they have learned to say, but rather 
expect to be able to express what they want to say. 

The self -instructional nature is another reason why some 
students consider the Program to be a difficult method by which 
to learn. They are convinced that it is much more difficult to 
learn if the instructor does not "teach" them and they must learn 
by themselres. This sentiment was expressed by a number of students 
and other adults. 



Implementation of the Revised French Program, ly65-66 at the 
University of Akron 
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The Revised French Program will be used at the University 
of Akron with one section or Beginning French during 1965-66. 



Schedule : 



First semester: 



Part I, frames 1 - 363 
Part I, frames 400 - ?53 
Part II, frames 525 r 67 1 
Part III, frames 700 - 1039 



Second semester: 

Part III, frames 1000 - 1362 



Part IV 



first four weeks 
next two weeks 
next two weeks 
the remainder of the 
first semester, approx 
imately fifty frames 
per week 



ten weeks, averaging 
thirty-five frames 
per week 
three weeks 



N. B. The remainder of the semester is scheduled for review. 



During Part I and II the student will be scheduled for 
eight hours in the lab per week, three of which will be as a 
group supervised by the instructor. Each of these three lab 
sessions will be introduced by a ten-minute display session of 
what has been learned. Shaping techniques will be tried in an 
effort to influence the students* attitude favorably. 

During Part III - IV, the assigned laboratory time will be 
reduced to four hours, one of which will be supervised by the 
instructor. In addition the students will spend two hours in 
class, and an estimated four hours in home preparation. 

Display sessions will be used as already described. They 
will be used to divide the work in small assignments, to check 
student performance, to display his skill in conversation, and 
to establish the learning set most conducive for thei,r work in 
the lab. Slides will be used as an exercise in oral comprehension 
and to elicit responses. Portions of the tests used during 
196^-65 will be administered again in the laboratory when the 
student feels ready for them. Additional tests will be used to 
test the dialogues and the reading passages. 

The passages for reading comprehension will be recorded by 
several voices. It will help students with comprehension, and 
serve as a model for pronunciation of the new vocabulary items. 

A major examination will be administered in class at the 
end of the sixth and twelfth week of each semester. Major 
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examinations are familiar and essential to the student. They estab- 
lish his rank in class, and in his own opinion are responsible 
for his grade. Staying in class or dropping out is often determined 
by these examinations. For these reasons they will be used, although 
they have no other value, nor are they needed for the purposes 
alleged by the students. However, they will help to reduce drop 
outs through back sliding or non-attendance. 

Much greater emphasis will be placed on memory work from 
the very beginning. The student will be expected to memorize the 
dialogues and conversations, memory work which will be tested 
at regular intervals during the entire year. Likewise the vocabulary 
of the reading assignments will have to be memorized within the 
sentences in which it occurs. The student will be instructed to 
make himself flash cards with the vocabulary item on one side of 
the card and the sentence in which it was used on the reverse 
side. Flash cards will serve as memory aids similar to the memory 
drum used in psychology. 

A major effort will be directed at reducing drop outs. 

Potential drop outs can probably be identified early in the course 
by checking the student's past record and the early examinations 
in Part II, and by watching his record of attendance. Any student 
who is suspected as a potential drop out will receive more personal 
attention from the instructor. In the laboratory his work will be 
monitored by an attendant . He will have to demonstrate every day 
how much he has learned. A proposal to the University of Akron's 
committee on research will be submitted soliciting the necessary 
funds to further investigate this problem. 



Adjustment of the Program for Gifted Students 

In the original Program, the question was raised concerning 
a shorter Program for gifted students. High aptitude students 
are likely to acquire new language habits with fewer repetitions 
than the average or low aptitude students. These students are more 
quickly bored by many repetitions and therefore are not likely to 
put forth all the effort of which they are capable. They could 
benefit from a shorter Program with fewer pattern drills. Final 
publication of the Program should indicate what portions of certain 
frames could be omitted by such students. 

Another method of determining when the student has acquired 
mastery of the materials to be learned in a frame would consist 
of directing the student to omit the second half of certain 
frames if they have not made more than one error in the first half. 
The half mark of the frame would be indicated on tape through a 
tone signal. Not all frames would lend themselves to this treatment. 
Some frames progress from a short utterance to a longer sentence. 

The gifted student would need to go through the entire process to 
acquire the memory span for handling such longer utterances. 

Omitting portions of a frame is particularly applicable to the 
pronunciation drills in Part I. 
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Branching is a third device which however seems to require 
complex machinery not normally available in a language laboratory. 

The Project Director feels, however, that the reductions 
thus accomplished for the gifted student would only be modest, 
eliminating twenty per cent or less of the entire Program. Even 
a gifted student needs a certain amount of drill in order to 
acquire the new language habits. 

In the dialogues and in Part IV, any reduction would not 
seem advisable. The gifted student will save time because he 
will require fewer trials than the less gifted student. 



VII. Results 

A. Results of the Experimental Group 

The MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Test, 1963, was admin- 
istered to all experimental and control students at the conclusion 
of the academic year. This test consists of four parts testing 
listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 

The results in listening comprehension and reading are of an 
objective nature and were corrected by student assistants with the 
help of the appropriate keys. Half of the writing test is of an 
objective nature. The other half requires some form of composing, 
either sentences or a complete dialogue. A key and scoring 
points are furnished as guidelines for the correction of each 
sentence. Scoring is controlled so that the subjective element 
is reduced to a minimum. 

A student majoring in French corrected all writing tests. 

In addition, a second student majoring in French corrected the 
composition to establish reliability for that portion which < 

requires most subjective judgment. In this manner, all students 
in both control and experimental sections received equal treatment, 
permitting objective comparison of the results. 

In the speaking part of the examination, several elements 
are tested: mastery of the phonetic and intonation features 

in free speech, mastery of the phonetic features in reading aloud 
from a printed text, fluency, mastery of vocabulary and structures. 

The scoring sheet assigns specific values to the various elements. 

Thus again subjectivity on the part of the scorers is reduced to 
a minimum. The speaking test was corrected by two staff members. 
Professors Meade and Pulleyn, who evaluated each student individually. 
Neither of them having taught a first year section, they therefore 
did not know who the students were and should be considered 
objective evaluators. Their scores were then averaged. 

National norms have been established for this test and 
published in the Booklet of Norms. They list raw scores, converted 
scores, percentile bands and mid -percentile ranks. For purposes 
of analysis in this study, the mid-percentile ranks are used. 
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The raw scores, converted scores, and the mid -percentile ranks for 
each student are listed in the appendix. 

The results thus obtained in the four skills serve as a basis 
of analysis of the effectiveness of the Program. 

Twenty-seven students in the experimental section finished 
the course and served as the subjects for this analysis. Thirty- 
one students completed the course in the control sections. The 
following discussion will deal first with the results obtained 
in the experimental section and only later make the comparison 
with the control sections. 



Table 1 

MLT PERCENTILE SCORES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL CLASS 





Listen 


Speak 


Read 


Write 


Day students 


64.7 


87 .O 


45.3 


53.9 


Night students 


5t).3 


82.6 


5 b. 0 


58.8 


Combined 


62.5 


85.2 


49.7 


55.9 



Discussion 

The comparison of performance between the day students and 
night students is of interest. In the oral skills, the day students 
were superior over the night students, with a statistically 
significant difference for speaking. In the written skills the 
night students were superior over the day students, with a statis- 
tically significant difference in reading. The superior performance 
of the day students in speaking reflects the increased contact in 
class, where the day students spent two hours a week while the 
night students spent only one hour. This seems to lend further 
support to the need for class meetings with the instructor where the 
spoken language is used and practiced as a means of communication. 

• The superiority of the night students in the written skills 
is more difficult to explain. Being older students they seem to 
rely more on the written language and to prepare the reading 
and writing assignments more thoroughly, especially since a tape 
recorder is less accessible to them than to the day students. 

The level of maturity of the night students might well be another 
factor that influenced the reading scores of these people, who 
were older and professional people with previous college training. 

The linguistic aptitude of the student population is a 
factor deserving consideration in the evaluation of the results. 
Compared to the student population in 1963-64, the students in 
the experimental section were decidedly inferior. (See table 
on p. 13.) Yet the results of the present experimental group 
are on the average much improved. This is attributable to the 
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